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desert beside a neighbouring village. Here I would dismount
and hitch my pony to the stump of a mimosa bush, divest myself
of my clbthing, and sit or run naked in the sun, the sand burning
my feet until they were hard like those of the native and until
my skiij, was bronzed like that of the Arab. When my pigmenta-
tion was complete, sometimes by night also I used to roam in the
villages or in the vast suk of Orndurman, join in the prayers of
the faithful when the meuzzin called from his watch-tower on the
mosque, or close my eyes when the sun was lost in a tempest of
fire and dream of camclmen and of the Arabian Nights.

I used to hover on the edge of a village, watching the old men
as they chattered, and the boys as they played their games.
And when I had acquired something of the language, I became
more venturesome and would join the men, or sit with chosen
company watching day turn into night.

In the Regiment I knew only of the desert men who at the sight
of a British officer hopped hastily from their camels or donkeys
and stood making obeisance, while the officer rode to the club
to get his " chota peg." And I heard of those who refused such
civilities, to whom the curse of cc N*Allah din suk " implied a
flogging by the henchmen of the Mudir of Khartoum. But far
out in the desert, or sitting among the mimosa trees beside the
waters of the Nile, the Mudir was unknown or forgotten. And
I could commune with my friends, our minds in tune with the
stillness of the open spaces or swaying to the rhythm of deep
flowing waters.

The deserts of Northern Africa have never ceased to call me,
and I still rejoice in the friendship of great bearded warriors,
Yusscim Hassim, Mahomet Ali, and those other good spirits who
-set my heart on fire with the flame of the desert.

Everything in Khartoum and in its surrounding deserts stirred
my deepest curiosity. I purchased a walcr, a big-boned, foul-
tempered pony already trained to stick and ball, and I used to
canter out into the desert with a polo stick or ride through the
villages completely absorbed with watching the statuesque
negroid Arabs at their work. More often I found them sitting
in the sun on their haunches, gossiping ; while their women
chanted to a not unmusical refrain, grinding the dhuna to make
the daily bread; or as they journeyed, chattering in a high
falsetto while walking in long lines in single file with great
earthenware jars balanced on their heads,

In youth the figures of the Sudanese women are matchless iu